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NOW IS THE m 


to carefully consider 
DORMANT SPRAYS 


Best results follow applications 
made during the early season. 
For complete eradication of 
scale with absolute safety to 
the plant, the outstanding 
spray for that purpose is 


Wikous 
SCALE—0 


-——a scientifically blended miscible 
oil spray for the control of a great 
variety of scale insects. In addition 
to cleaning up scale it also destroys 
over-wintering eggs, larvae and 
adults of many other important in- 
sect pests. 

SCALE-O is manufactured of highly 
refined ingredients from which all 
crude elements likely to cause dam- 
age have been completely removed. 
It is absolutely stable requiring no 
agitation. It is non-poisonous and 
non-inflammable, easy and pleasant 
to use. 

SCALE-O may be used on evergreens, 
shrubs and vines as well as on decid- 
uous fruit and shade trees. Complete 
dilutions and spraying instructions 
on each container — or in our 
SCALE-O folder mailed on request. 














\ PRINOFIELD, NEW JERSEY Y 
Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 


at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 











Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


‘Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 














Millions of Farm Acres 


naked hillsides and bare valleys should be 
planted with trees that grow into p.ofitable 
timber crops. Write today for special prices on 
Red Pine, Black Pine, White Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Black Locust, and other trees for re- 
foresting. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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: Garden Work for Early January % 
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POOsErTiA plants purchased during the holidays should be kept at as 

even a temperature as possible, averaging between 60 and 70 degrees. 
Water the plants thoroughly every day. Even with the best of care they 
probably will soon lose their foliage, which is natural with poinsettias 
after they have flowered. Store them for the balance of the season in the 
cellar, giving them just enough water to keep the soil from getting bone 
dry. Then cut them back and force for the next season. 


The Christmas or crab cactus is peculiar in that when the plants reach 
the flowering period and the buds begin to form they need only a mini- 
mum amount of water. Over-watering will cause the buds to drop off. 


| Plants that are in proportionately small pots and are potbound flower 


best. 


The Jerusalem cherry needs always to be kept wet. This plant also dis- 
likes a dry atmosphere and will appreciate a sprinkling of water over the 
foliage daily. The foliage often drops off, more particularly if coal or 
illuminating gas is present. Save some of the fruits and plant the seeds in 
February for new plants the next season. 


Heath plants in flower, which florists often call heather, need an 
abundance of moisture and should be kept standing always in a dish of 
water. Cyclamen plants should be given water until it comes out at the 
bottom of the pot. Keep cyclamens in a cool sunny window. 


Try forcing lilies-of-the-valley. They enjoy the high temperatures 
often found in steam-heated homes and apartments. 
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The Cape Cod 
Feeder 


‘Bird SFeeding Pays 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you 
would begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds 
to your garden and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here 
is a new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD 
FEEDER, attractive to birds and people, white with 
green roof, hangs upon any nail anywhere, holds much 
food dry and safe and feeds it to the birds as needed. 
It has a special suet holder. It works for you a long 
time without refilling. 


SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod feeder accompanied by 
check for $5—a very low price for so attractive and durable a device—I will 
mail the feeder and five pounds of my Special Mixture bird food—the only really 
satisfactory, balanced-ration bird food — without further charge; all for $5. 


Write now to 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington Street Canton, Massachusetts 
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""A Book for Garden Lovers" 


Schling’s Wonderful New Annual for 1934 


A new dress; new color plates of new flowers; new 
ideas, new beauty for your garden! Never before 
such entrancing novelties, such delightful surprises 
or so much intrinsic value as is offered here for this 
season. Send 35 cents for your copy today or order 
this collection of three 


SUPERB NEW FLOWERS FOR 1934 
New Super-Giant Aster, Los Angeles—Fore- 


runner of a new giant race. Beautifully full petalled, 
deep and unusually large flowers approaching the 
peony insize—their long, interlacing petals loosely yet 
artistically arranged on very long stems. 50c pkt, 
New Calendula, Apricot Queen—A remarkable 
new apricot shade in Calendulas harmonizing beau- 
tifully with standard varieties, or exquisite alone, 
Large, deep and ve.y double flower. . 
New Petunia, Victorious, Alldouble Dwarf 
Giant—A remarkable development of dwarf com- 
pact Petunias with giant fully double, finely fringed 
flowers which reproduce 100% true from seed. A 
marvelous achievement. ... 


50c pkt. 


... + $2.00 pkt. 








SPECIAL: The collection of these three im- 
portant novelties together with one packet of 
the sensation of 1933, Tithonia Speciosa, 
“The Golden Flower of the Incas,”’ sep- 
arately priced at $.75 a packet—and in- 
cluding the “Book for Garden Lovers’”’ 


ALL for $3.00 








Schlings Seeds Wy 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR 58TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Bobbink & Atkins 





Rutherford, New Jersey 








Orchid Growers 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S | 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 





— 














HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can 0é 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2'%-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larget 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 








Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Elaborate Gardens High Above Ground 


ALPH HANCOCK of New York and Upper Montclair, 
N. J., has been awarded the Albert C. Burrage $1,000 
gold vase by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. This 
vase is given each year from a fund established by the late Mr. 
Burrage for the most outstanding exhibit at any of the exhibi- 
tions held by the society in the course of the year. The 
exhibit which won this award was a remarkable rock garden 
set up by Mr. Hancock at the Spring exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society last March. 

Mr. Hancock is now engaged in another undertaking 
which is arousing widespread interest. He is laying out elabo- 
rate gardens on the roofs of the British and French buildings 
at Rockefeller Center, New York. The gardens are practically 
alike, each being about 150 feet long by 80 feet wide. Tons 
of earth have been carried to the roofs on elevators and a very 
large amount of planting material has been used, including 
beds of polyantha roses and some 2,000 rock plants. 

There are 76 yew specimens in the two gardens and some 
500 yew plants in hedges. These plants were first made to 
form a hedge in a nursery and every plant was numbered so 
that when set up on the roof they would fit together as 
naturally as when on the ground. All the rocks used in Mr. 
Hancock’s garden at the Boston show came from England and 
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This garden is on the roof of a Rockefeller Center building in New Y ork. Ta ds- =thp edsh eldparate 
garden of the kind which has ever been attempted.+ *,,' °.* 





the same plan has been followed in the New York under- 
taking. The work of making gardens far above the street will 
be continued at Rockefeller Center, and so much comment 
has been excited by this unusual venture that the making 
of other roof gardens on a large scale is likely to follow. 


Evening Course in Home Landscaping 


Robert S. Sturtevant, formerly director of the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture, will for the second year 
give an evening university extension course on ‘Home Land- 
scaping’’ at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. The course, 
which is intended for the amateur, will comprise eight illus- 
trated lectures on landscape gardening design and planting for 
the small home. It will be held on consecutive Tuesdays at 
7:30 p.m., beginning January 16. The course is again offered 
by the State Department of Education, through the co-opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The subjects of the course will include the development of 
the house lot, sources of information open to the amateur, 
the making of plans, plant requirements, methods of planting, 
maintenance problems, enclosures, lawns, and special gardens. 
Registration in the course is open to all interested persons and 
may be made at the first lecture. 
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1934 Lecture Series in Philadelphia 


For several years the lecture committee of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society has had in mind a course of lec- 
tures on some particular subject—perhaps a series of lessons 
in botany or possibly a practical course in horticulture. This 
year the committee decided to make a start in that direction 
by including three related lectures on botany in the regular 
lecture program. Dr. Rodney H. True, head of the botanical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania and director of 
the Morris Arboretum, has worked out plans for this series and 
will himself give the first lecture on January 16. 

Two others will follow, on January 30 and February 20, 
and they will be presented by Dr. Conway Zirkle and Dr. 
John Milton Fogg, Jr., of the university’s botanical depart- 
ment. One horticultural lecture has been included in the pro- 
gram of four lectures, and this will be an illustrated talk on 
the ‘““Wild Flowers of Pennsylvania,’’ by Dr. E. M. Gress, 
state botanist, on February 6. 

The lectures will be given on Tuesday afternoons, at three 
o'clock, in the auditorium of the Insurance Company of 
North America Building, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
and members may bring guests. The complete program is as 
follows: 

January 16—HOW PLANTS MAKE AND USE THEIR FOOD, by 
Dr. Rodney H. True. 

By way of introduction to the three botanical lectures, Dr. True will give 
reasons why gardeners and horticulturists should be familiar with botanical 
science. In this first lecture, he will tell how green plants build up their food 
from the carbonic acid of the air and water of the soil by using the energy of 
sunlight. He will then indicate how this food is converted for purposes of 
living. Starved and well-fed plants will be tested for starch in a demonstration. 


January 30—HOW PLANTS ADJUST THEMSELVES TO THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS, by Dr. Conway Zirkle. 
Dr. Zirkle will tell about the sensitivities of plants to light, to gravity, to 
the water supply, to contact with other objects. Instances of sensitivity will 
be demonstrated by the exhibition of plants. 


February 6—WILD FLOWERS OF PENNSYLVANIA (Illustrated) ,. by 
Dr. E. M. Gress. 
Dr. Gress will emphasize the preservation of wild flowers and will mention 
a few facts in regard to cultivation of wild flowers in the home grounds. He 
will also speak of the characteristics of plants and flowers in relation to their 
habitat and to insects, and will mention some legends and other stories in 
connection with a few of the common flowers of our State. 


February 20—-HOW PLANTS ARE RELATED TO EACH OTHER, by 
Dr. John Milton Fogg, Jr. 

Dr. Fogg, who is in charge of plant classification work at the Morris 
Arboretum will point out the relationships of plants to each other. He will 
show the need of the botanical classifications of the great number of plants 
in the world, and will discuss the question of popular and scientific names 
and indicate how helpful the latter may be. 


Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 


The Kansas Associated Garden Clubs held its annual meet- 
ing in Emporia on December 7, the president, Mr. Willard 
Quinn of Wichita being in the chair. After the business meet- 
ing, the members listened to Mr. Franklin T. Rose of Topeka 
on “‘Highway Landscaping,’’ and Miss Ora Rindom of 
Emporia on ‘‘Flower Arrangement.’’ After luncheon, the 
session was resumed. 

The speakers of the afternoon were Prof. J. H. Furbay of 
Emporia, who spoke on “Insects We Should Know’”’; Mrs. 
H. F. Hudson of Wichita, who discussed ‘“‘Junior Garden- 
ers’; Prof. Walter B. Balch of Manhattan, talking on ‘‘Solv- 
ing Nature’s Problems’; Mr. J. W. Berry of Manhattan, on 
“Fifty Years of Kansas Roses,’’ and Mr. Thomas F. Doran 
of ‘Topeka, on “‘Reinisch Garden Cinematograph Roses.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. F. T. 
Axteil, Newton; first vice-president, Mrs. H. F. Hudson, 
Wichita; second vice-president, Mrs. Walter Stadel, Topeka; 
third vice-president, Mrs. W. H. Vickers, Liberal; secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Plummer, Newton; treasurer, Mrs. H. H. Lane, 
Lawrence, ; 

Dinnot, was’seryed at the-First Methadist Episcopal Church, 
with the retiting president, Mr. Willard Quinn as toastmaster. 
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The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the regular meeting of the Executive Council of The 
Pennsylvania’ Horticultural Society, held on December 20, 
1933, the following officers were unanimously re-elected: 
President, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Horatio Gates Lloyd and Mr. William J. Serrill; treasurer, 
Mr. S. S. Pennock; secretary, Mr. John C. Wister. 

The president, after thanking the Council for their confi- 
dence in him and expressing his appreciation of their co- 
operation during the past year, submitted the following brief 
report: 

It is proper at the December or the January meeting of this Council for 
the President to submit a general report of the affairs of the society, and I 
should like to present such a report today. First, in regard to membership. 
We added 515 members in 1933 and lost 647, making a net loss for the 
year of 132 and a total membership of 3,550. 

We have carried through our regular program successfully and have 
increased the number of activities in some departments. Our year started 
with the lecture series of five lectures, one more than usual, in January and 
February, and we also co-operated with the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania in a course for judges and exhibitors at flower shows in this 
building in January. In March we were very busy with the Philadelphia 
Flower Show, and again we tried to further the interests of the show by 
giving a luncheon for distinguished guests on the opening day. Later in the 
year we were grieved at the death of the President of the Philadelphia 
Flower Show Association, Mr. John P. Habermehl, an active member of 
our council. 

In May and June we co-operated with the School of Horticulture for 
Women in “Garden Days,’’ and were happy to give our members the 
additional privilege of visiting the beautiful garden of Mr. J. Franklin 
McFadden. Our Peony and Spring Flower Show was held in conjunction 
with the Rutledge Horticultural Society on June 2 and 3, thereby follow- 
ing the custom of lending our support to a local gardening organization in 
a Spring show for mutual benefit. 

During the Summer, the library and Mr. Rust’s departments were our 
main activities, although many members called at the office or wrote for 
information about gardening problems, the formation of and programs for 
garden clubs, lists of lecturers, book and magazine articles on special sub- 
jects, and the like. In connection with the library, evening hours have been 
instituted this Winter and the library is open each Tuesday until 9 p.m. 

The society awarded one gold and three silver medals to gardens in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia in 1933. 

There have been 77 meetings in our council room, 872 visitors to the 
rooms (exclusive of those attending meetings) and 1,330 library visitors. 
Mr. Rust has visited 56 gardens, has given nine gardening talks and has 
assisted in judging twelve flower shows, in addition to many office inter- 
views, letters and advice over the telephone. 

Besides co-operating with the Garden Club Federation in the judging 
course, we have sent delegates to their annual and semi-annual meetings 
and our secretary was the principal speaker at the meeting of the executive 
board of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations held 
in Philadelphia, October 4. We have also been represented at the recent 
Plant Quarantine Conference in Washington and at other meetings of 
horticultural interest. 

I am happy to report that the society will end this year without a deficit 
and with a fair sized balance to apply to next year, in spite of the $4,000 
decrease in our income from the original estimate. In closing, I should like 
to mention that we have had some gifts of books to the library and 
floral prints for our walls, and we are also grateful for the plants and 
flowers generously supplied by council members and others. 


ASTER FRIKARTI BLOOMS LATE 


EAR SIR: I noticed that your very excellent article in 
the November 1 Horticulture on ‘Perennials for Gay 
Autumn Gardens”’ failed to mention Aster frikarti. Although 
a comparatively new plant, it has already made a real place 
for itself, as it was in full bloom in mid-November and it 
seemed to be immune to the frost which ended A. tartaricus 
and everything but the hardiest chrysanthemums. 

For the benefit of readers who do not know this delightful 
newcomer, the plants are about two feet in height with small, 
dark green leaves and covered with starry, sky-blue flowers 
with yellow centers, the blossoms being borne on long stems. 
I am sure that no one will regret trying this charming plant. 


—dMrrs. Francis B. Crowninshield. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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PROLONGING THE LIFE OF CUT FLOWERS 


Various methods which have been 
tested and found to have actual value. 


home if a few simple instructions are followed. Fresh 

flowers obtained from a reliable florist or greenhouse man 
will last the longest. That goes without saying. A florist of 
high repute will deliver flowers in the best possible condition. 
From that point on it is the task of the individual to take 
the proper care of them. 

Since it is true that flowers keep best if they are in a cool 
dark place away from drafts and in deep water, any blooms 
that come at a time when they cannot be arranged immediately 
should be given this treatment. 

Then, before each flower is put in the container, the stem 
should be cut. Right here it is interesting to note the intro- 
duction of a stem cutter which has a non-rusting Sheffield 
steel razor blade so manipulated by scissor handles that the 
flower stem is given a clean, slicing cut just at the proper angle. 
Already this new cutter has been given a thorough test with 
roses and has been found highly successful. It is most im- 
portant that flower stems should not be clogged, but this 
happens when scissors are used, because they squeeze the 
stems. A sharp knife is better and a slanting cut provides 
a larger opening at the bottom of the stem. Stems should 
not rest on the bottom of the vase, as the end will be sealed 
if this is permitted. 

Flowers that have been unnecessarily delayed in delivery 
should be placed in deep water until they have become en- 
tirely refreshed. When arranging flowers it is advisable to 
use a container which will hold as much water as possible, 
because in the temperature of the water hinges much of the 
success or failure in keeping flowers fresh. Unfortunately it 
is difficult to find a bud vase that holds enough water and 
yet has good lines. Obviously flower containers should not 
have necks so narrow that they will prevent a free circula- 
tion of air. The cramming of flower stems closely in any 
arrangement is something to be avoided, as a matter of course. 

Flowers last best when cut early in the morning or late 
in the afternoon and placed in deep water ten hours or so 
before they are arranged. It is not 
the usual custom to change the 
water in flower arrangements at 
night and yet this is probably the 
best time to do it. If the stems are 
cut then and placed in cool, deep 
water, the blooms will be refreshed 
during the night. Of course, it is 
generally understood that flowers 
should be kept in a cool place out 
of a draft over night. It is the prac- 
tice in some hospitals to have spe- 
cial refrigeration for the flowers, 
which are taken from the rooms 
every night and replaced in the 
morning. Without doubt this prac- 
tice is followed more in considera- 
tion for the well being of the flowers 
than because they have any ill effects 
on the patient. The only point to 
consider when placing flowers in the 
sickroom is that they do not have 
a heavy fragrance like that of lilies 
or hyacinths. Flowers will not keep 
well in direct drafts, near a radiator 
or in strong sunlight. 

Few flowers keep better than the 
button type chrysanthemum, al- 


[: is not difficult to prolong the life of cut flowers in the 








A newly invented device which cuts fower stems 
without squeezing them 


though gerberas will last for two weeks or more and cypri- 
pedium orchids will stay fresh for a month or longer. The 
complaint is sometimes heard that carnations do not last well 
in the home. Without doubt this is not the fault of the 
flower. Carnations are very sensitive to gas. If gas be present, 
even though it cannot be detected, it will cause carnations to 
go to sleep. It will cause the blossoms of sweet peas to drop 
from their stems, too. 

In general, flowers which have become slightly wilted may 
be revived by giving the stems a clean cut and placing them 
in deep water in a cool place. It has been found, however, that 
limp roses will revive better if they are floated in lukewarm 
water, perhaps in a bath tub. The large exhibition type of 
chrysanthemum sometimes causes difficulty and it is the 
practice of florists to break the stems by hand rather than to 
cut them and then to keep the flowers in deep water in a 
good sized container until they are fresh again. Violets that 
have been worn will become freshened if the bunch is held 
upside down under a faucet, the water being allowed to run 
through the flowers for a minute or two. Then one should 
shake off the surplus water and roll the flowers in a piece of 
heavy wax paper, twisting it tight at the top to exclude the 
air. If the violets are kept in a cool place for a few hours the 
flowers will appear fresh again. 

Most flowers will not be spoiled in any way by the pres- 
ence of moisture on the petals. Outstanding exceptions, how- 
ever, are sweet peas, which spot very easily if drops of water 
get on them. Some of the large chrysanthemum blooms will 
spot, too. 

The hot water treatment is common in keeping some 
flowers fresh, notably cut poinsettias, heliotrope, poppies and 
mignonette. It is an easy matter to dip the stems in water 
which is very hot but not boiling to the depth of two inches 
or so for a few minutes. The same results can be obtained 
by searing the ends of the stems over a candle flame. In every 
instance one must be careful not to get the foliage or flowers 
too near the heat. Naturally soft stemmed flowers like those 
of bulbs should not receive the hot water treatment. They 
would turn to pulp. 

The foliage of most blooms is better stripped off so that 
there will be none underneath the 
water. This is particularly true of 
chrysanthemums, feverfew, asters, 
snapdragons and salpiglossis, the 
foliage of which fouls the water 
very quickly. When arranging these 
flowers in large containers, it may 
be necessary to put cut pieces of 
cedar in the vase to give the leafless 
stems some support. In clear glass 
one or a few roses usually look 
more artistic if the leaves are left on 
but in tight arrangements they 
should be stripped off. 

Sometimes florists and persons 
having freesias and tulips blooming 
in their conservatories pick the 
flowers by pulling the stems out of 
the bulbs. Blooms gathered in this 
way do not last as well as flowers 
that are cut. 

It is disheartening to try to keep 
maidenhair fern fresh in a flower 
arrangement. The variety wrighti 
probably lasts better than any other 
but even this one is not foolproof. 

The secret of keeping forget-me- 
nots from dropping is in using deep 
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water. When working with calla lilies one must be careful 
not to get the juices from freshly cut stems on the clothing 
as it stains badly. The juices of poinsettia stems and Eu- 
phorbia fulgens may do the same. 

It is important to observe the rule that the stems of flowers 
should not carry a heel or thick joint, because the water will 
not pass this joint regardless of how deeply the stems may 
be immersed. 

Much has been said about placing chemicals, aspirin tablets 
and sugar in the water to keep the flowers longer. Most of the 
propaganda in this direction seems not to be founded on fact. 
It is possible that some materials will keep the containers 
clean and prevent bacterial action. Certain other preparations 
may work satisfactorily with special flowers. However, clean 
containers filled with fresh water daily are still relied upon 
by nearly everyone to keep all kinds of blossoms fresh for 
many days on end. There is always some advantage, however, 
in the use of charcoal which, because of its absorbent proper- 
ties, helps to keep the water sweet. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ENDURE FROST 


to question has been raised whether in gardens to the 
north, the new hybrids of Chrysanthemum coreanum will 
prove to have flowers which are more frost resistant than those 
of the Korean parent. In a recent article, the hope was ex- 
pressed that further breeding of Korean hybrids would bring 
greater frost resistance of the bloom. 

Daphne, one of the Korean hybrids to be introduced this 
coming Spring, possesses this quality to a rare degree. The first 
flowers appeared on October 16. On October 25 and again on 
November 5, there were two killing freezes when the ther- 
mometer fell to 23 degrees. However, surviving these two 
freezes which destroyed other hardy chrysanthemum blooms, 
were Alice Howell, Daphne, and Gypsy Girl. These three 
remained in good condition either for cutting or garden effect. 
Of the three varieties, Daphne stood up the best, new buds 
continuing to open perfectly. 

Daphne resembles an immense single pyrethrum of a lilac- 
rose-pink color. According to the color chart it is daphne- 
pink. In the half-opened flower the petals are quilled. These 
petals are of exceptionally heavy texture, the blooms with- 
standing actual freezes and rough handling generally. The 
plant reproduces well and came through the last Winter with- 
out protection. In growth and hardiness it resembles its 
Korean parent. 

—H. W. Copeland. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


PICTURESQUE RESURRECTION FERN 


HE resurrection fern, Polypodium polypodioides, is one of 

the most picturesque of plants. Although it is native 
chiefly in the warmer parts of the country—from Maryland 
to Iowa, and southward—it has been reported as far north as 
New York and could undoubtedly be grown in many gardens 
where it is not now found. It is highly decorative when 
grown in mats on rocks and cliffs, but is most picturesque 
on tree trunks. Here it is found most commonly on elms. 

When it is once started into growth on a tree trunk this 
fern spreads rapidly, adding a most tropical touch. All that 
is necessary to plant it on either rock or tree is to put it in 
place and fasten it so that the wind cannot dislodge it until 
it becomes established, although, of course, the rock should 
have some slight coating of leaf mold or lichen or moss. It is 
especially effective during the Winter, when its evergreen 
fronds have no competition from tree leaves. Its common 
name refers to its habit of appearing dead during drought, 
and then reviving into beauty with the coming of rain. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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A VOTE FOR OWN-ROOT LILACS 


READ with much interest Mr. Wister’s article in the 

November 15 issue of Horticulture on the advantages of 
lilacs grafted on privet. I have heard some of Mr. Wister’s 
lectures, and have read his articles with much profit, but I am 
frank to say that, in the light of my own personal experience, 
I enthusiastically endorse Mrs. Harding’s arguments as to the 
great superiority of own-root lilacs. 

Some six years ago, the late Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, who 
personally donated some very fine lilacs to my collection, 
suggested in one of his letters that I secure Boule D’ Azure 
and Marceau. As the newer lilacs are propagated slowly, and 
at that time they were offered by only a limited number of 
firms, the price was correspondingly high. One either had to 
pay, or do without, so I paid. I found these two lilacs listed 
in only one catalogue, issued by an eastern firm of the highest 
integrity and honor. Boule D’ Azure cost $7.50 and Marceau 
$5.00. I also ordered President Poincaire at $4.00. The ex- 
press charges were $5.00 additional. 

The plants were fine, big ones, evidently in the best of 
health, and if so, and still rare at that time, worth the price. 
I planted them with much care, great pride, and eager antici- 
pation. As I had 55 other named, own-root lilacs, their only 
fault being a too vigorous, lusty, and spreading growth, I 
was completely mystified by the behavior of my new pur- 
chases. President Poincaire grew indifferently, but as soon as 
Marceau and Boule D’Azure put forth leaves, they ‘‘flagged 
and wilted, and the shrubs exhibited,”’ in the exact words of 
Mrs. Harding, ‘‘unmistakable signs of distress.’’ This dis- 
tressing condition, after five successive years of exceptional 
care and cultivation, still continues, and it was not until this 
Fall that I discovered the reason—privet roots. Marceau is a 
complete runt. Boule D’Azure, while still a sizable plant, is 
always wilted, even in cool weather, and although bloom 
buds form, they never mature. In five years, I have had exactly 
three small individual blooms, not trusses. This experience 
hardly induces enthusiasm for privet-grafted lilacs. 

While the grafting of lilacs upon privet presents to the 
nurseryman a great opportunity for developing salable plants 
in the shortest possible time, the advantage to the buyer, it 
seems to me, is a very questionable and precarious one. Why 
attempt so expensive and disastrous an investment when 
own-root lilacs can be secured with no risk or loss to the 
buyer. In my case cheapness did not enter into the proposition. 

The Arnold Arboretum in 1931 published a very able 
bulletin on the subject of “‘Graft-Blight of Lilac,’’ showing 
the wide-spread and disastrous results of this practice. 





—Minnie Long Sloan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT BULLETINS | 
A of government bulletins recently published 


are of particular interest to amateur gardeners. One of 
them on ‘“The Rock Garden’”* consists of 84 pages well illus- 
trated with pictures of rock garden plants and construction 
details. There are notes on styles of design, grading, planting, 
water effects and cultural requirements. 

Persons interested in feeding birds during the Winter, more 
particularly game birds, will find the bulletin ‘“Winter Feed- 
ing of Wild Life on Northern Farms’”* of interest. 

Shady spots in the garden are invariably a problem but one 
finds its answer in ‘“Woody Plants That Tolerate Shade.’’* 
The 33-page bulletin is divided into four sections, in each of 
which there is a description of soil, humus, mulches and water 
although many of the pages are devoted to lists of plants. 





1 Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
*Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price five cents. 
SNew York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. Price seven cents. 
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LOL OLD 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER § 


ISITING a Salem, Mass., garden in the absence of its 

owner, I explored the well planted borders with pleasure 
and profit, until I found a plant which was unknown to me. 
Like the others it was marked with a small, numbered metal 
disk, on a strong wire stake. This was not much help, until 
I remembered that I had seen, as I entered the garden, a little 
black and white sign under the rose arch. ““Garden Key’’ was 
neatly printed on it. Beneath the sign was a black, water- 
proof envelope, 8 x 10 inches. Unfastening the flap, I found 
inside a looseleaf note book, full of information, which had 
been compiled by the mistress of the garden. 

Turning to No. 29, I read: 

“Incarvillea delavayi. Hardy Gloxinia, native of China. Hardy perennial, 
heighth 8 inches, flower scape 1-2 feet. Rose-colored trumpet shaped blossoms 
in June and July. Needs sheltered position and winter protection. Propagated 
by division or seeds.”’ 

On the opposite page was an excellent picture, cut from a 
catalogue. 

Walking through the garden, key in hand, I read the 
owner’s comments on the growth of the plants in her garden: 

“Comes up very late.’’ ‘“Will grow in partial shade.”’ ‘‘Height listed as 5 
feet, but grows here to 3 feet only.” “‘Nepeta mussini. Belongs to the catnip 
family, and the cats won't let it alone.” 


The pages devoted to herbs were very interesting: 

“Chrysanthemum balsamita, var. tanacetoides. Costmary. Known in Lin- 
colnshire as Sage o’ Bedlam. Also known as Alecost and Mint Geranium. In 
my childhood, we called it Sweet Mary.” 

This city garden is surrounded on three sides by houses, 
but so well has it been planted that perfect privacy has been 
obtained. At the end of the garden a little Summer house 
gives an opportunity to rest and look towards the fine old 
house across the lawn. Against the fence, half-way down, 
concealed by a semi-circular planting of shrubs, is the compost 
bin. Tall Carolina poplars, Magnolia tripetala, snowballs, 
forsythias and shadbush, faced down with perennials, com- 
pletely hide the bin. Only a leafy fern-bordered path at each 
end leads into a working space of ample size. 

The garden is small—about 60 x 100—but so well 
planned that it gives a sense of space. When the present owner 
began her work, she was confronted with a barren, ugly 
expanse, filled with weeds and rubbish. The only plants were 
an ancient box bush, a lilac, a fringe tree, some 
honeysuckles, syringas and a few old pink peonies. 
First, she planned her borders, to plant out her 
many neighbors. Bit by bit, annuals and perennials 
have been added, a tiny pool tucked in a woodsy 
corner, the cement wall of the garage softened by 
euonymus and climbing roses, and the lawn sepa- 
rated from the drive by a border of English ivy, 
pegged down to keep it within bounds. Well 
planned for succession of bloom, flowers are not 
lacking from the first Spring crocus to the Christ- 
mas roses. 


REDICTIONS of a very hard Winter have 

been made freely but there are certain flowering 
plants which do not seem to be dismayed at the 
prospect. Rev. L. L. Uhl, D.D., an enthusiastic 
botanist of Boston, Mass., tells me that he has just 
found two species of Winter flowers blooming at 
what he believes to be the earliest time on record. 
Whether this is a fact or not, it is unusual to find 
Hamamelis vernalis, the southern witch-hazel, and 
Galanthus nivalis, the snowdrop, in full bloom in 
late December. Indeed, the exact date given by Dr. 
Uhl is December 19. 
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The clustered, yellowish-flowered witch-hazel was found 
some 20'yards from the administration building at the Arnold 
Arboretum, and the venturesome white snowdrop even closer 
to the building. There had been bright sun al! the forenoon 
but icy snow lay under the bushes and crackling ice vibrated 
through the cold air while Dr. Uhl’s surprise investigation 
was being made. It is probable that flowers of some kind can 


be found in bloom every month in most years even in New 
England. 


i my visits to many gardens in the East, I have found 
very few specimens of topiary work that will compare with 
those on the estate of Mr. Thomas E. Brayton in Portsmouth, 
R. I. Indeed, I doubt if there is another garden anywhere in 
America where the topiary art has been practiced on so wide 
a scale or with such astonishing results. The garden itself is 
large and the fantastic forms created are many. They include 
an elephant, a lion, an armchair and many other curious 
designs. It took Mr. Brayton 18 years to train his largest 
specimen, a giraffe standing 15 feet high. The topiary work 
in this garden is of California privet trained over a wire 
framework. 

In time the plants reach maturity and no longer need the 
frame. Needless to say, the specimens must be trimmed quite 
frequently during the growing season to keep them in their 
proper shape. In traveling through England and other Eu- 
ropean countries one often sees topiary work in gardens there 
but specimens in our gardens are rare. 


N entirely different type of topiary work can be seen at the 
famous gardens of the Walter Hunnewell estate in Welles- 
ley, Mass. The specimens there are planted on a terraced hill- 
side overlooking Lake Waban. Many of the trees are over 50 
years old and most of them are evergreens including white 
pine and arborvitz. No particular design has been followed in 
training these trees except that some look like Chinese pagodas. 
They are trimmed but once during the Summer and it takes 
several men many days to complete the work. Little other care 
is given the trees except the usual spraying. 





California privet trained to represent a giraffe, which is 15 feet high 
and has been growing for 18 years 
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ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH POOLS 
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Tike garden of Mrs. Charles F. Wallace in Chestnut Hill, Mass., which has been awarded a blue ribbon 
certificate by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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; : Photo by Church 
The garden of Mrs. Osborne Howes in Chestnut Hill, Mass., which has been awarded the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s blue ribbon certificate 
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Glassed-in gardens which may be made at 
home and the plants they should contain. 


dren, consist simply of pieces of single-thick, clear window 

glass bound together with inch-wide industrial or adhesive 
tape. Three and one-half yards of tape are needed for a 
terrarium measuring six inches deep, six inches wide and 
eight inches long. An eight-by-eight-by-ten terrarium requires 
about five yards of tape. 

For the smaller size terrarium proceed as follows: Get four 
pieces of glass cut exactly six by eight inches and two pieces 
six by five and three-quarters inches. Then with big scissors 
cut the tape into the right lengths by sticking the tape on one 
of the larger pieces of glass. First cut off four pieces of tape 
six inches long and two pieces one-quarter of an inch shorter. 
Then turn the glass that is serving as a measuring stick over 
and cut four pieces eight inches long, and one seven and three- 
quarters inches. 

The next step is to place the remaining five pieces of glass 
on a table covered with cloth or blotting paper. The glass will 
take the form of a cross with an eight-by-six-inch piece in 
the middle, the two other long pieces on the sides, and the 
smaller pieces on the ends. 

Take care at this point to make sure that the five and three- 
quarter-inch side is next to the bottom piece because the ends 
eventually will fold in against the side pieces of glass to make 
a tight fit. Leave a space equal to the thickness of the glass 
between all of the pieces. 

From this point on two people will do better than one, 
because the pieces of glass must be held in place while the 
tape is being applied. First apply the five-and-three-quarter- 
inch strips of tape to bind the ends of the terrarium to the 
bottom. Let the tape be half on each piece of glass. Then bind 
the sides to the bottom with two eight-inch pieces of tape. 

Next turn the assembled pieces of glass over. Lift one end 
and one side to a perpendicular position, making sure that 
these pieces of glass actually rest on the bottom. Bind the sides 
with six-inch strips of tape. Lift up the other pieces one by 
one and bind all four corners with six-inch pieces. If there is 
a little leeway between the ends and the sides, have the top 
tight. The top edge of the glass should now be bound with 
tape. Snip the tape at the corners and turn it 
over and inside. Bind the bottom of the ter- 
rarium being sure to start it at the same point. 
Run the tape all the way around. 

The next step is to bind on the cover. Put 
the eight-by-six-inch piece of glass in place and 
bind it on the outside first. Then lift the cover 
to a perpendicular position and bind it on the 
inside. A tab of tape stuck to the cover and 
long enough to extend out three-quarters of an 
inch or so will serve as a handle. 

The terrarium is now ready to be planted. 
A few pieces of washed coal ashes, charcoal or 
pieces of broken flower pots should be put in 
the bottom for drainage. To get a variety of 
height, place the drainage one inch deep in one 
corner and slope it off towards the other 
corners. Cover the drainage with leaf mold 
gathered from the woods where the wild plants 
grow. Then with a planting stick, which is 
narrow at one end and wide at the other, set 
the little woodland plants in place arranging 
them to represent possibly a woodland scene 
in miniature. Have the plants wet to start with. 
A great variety of plants may be used, such as 
the club mosses, running pine, and the shining 


"Tare. const en which can be made even by school chil- 





THE GROWING VOGUE OF THE TERRARIUM 


club moss, seedling evergreens, checkerberries, partridge berries, 
pipsissewa both plain and striped, and even hepaticas, which 
if gathered after they have become dormant, will bloom. 

Liverworts are good and if they are placed on lichen- 
covered rocks, they will throw out their spores and eventually 
spread. Where the rattlesnake plantain is plentiful, it may be 
used sparingly. Occasionally it blossoms in a terrarium. Many 
delightful tiny mosses and lichens which are brilliantly 
colored may be used. They do best if they are fastened to 
pieces of bark or at least if not disturbed. It has been found 
that mosses of the swamp type, such as sphagnum moss, are 
not satisfactory in terrariums. If bluets are used, they should 
be separated from the grass. 

There are many small wild ferns which may be added to 
the terrarium as they are discovered. As a matter of fact, more 
pleasure comes in making a terrarium if it is not all planted 
at once, but added to from time to time as choice things are 
discovered. Life can be added to the terrarium by means of 
a salamander. 

After a terrarium is completely planted, it may be sprinkled 
with a few drops of water and then allowed to go for many 
weeks, even months, without additional water if the top is 
kept closed. Keep the terrarium in a north window or, at 
least, not in direct sunlight. A terrarium bound with tape is 
not as ornamental, perhaps, as some other kinds, but the tape 
may be painted some neutral color like aluminum. 

The plants in a terrarium will survive for a year or more 
if conditions are right. Water may gather on the outside of 
the glass and for that reason one should not set the terrarium 
on a polished surface. For several years tape-bound terrariums 
have been used in school work by Charles M. Lamprey, 
director of the Boston Model School, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Not everyone is fortunate enough to have the materials for 
a terrarium near at hand. Terrariums can be obtained from 
florists and specialists completely made up in attractive con- 
tainers worthy of a prominent location in the home. A ter- 
rarium need not be made up of hardy materials. Many beautiful 
effects can be had by using plants of a tropical nature and these, 
in fact, will probably live in a steam-heated apartment better 
than the wildlings. 





A terrarium provides a miniature garden which requires but little attention 
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AFTERMATH OF 1933 FLOWER SHOWS 


| ee the fourth year notices are being sent out for courses in 
flower show judging. It may be interesting, therefore, to 
sum up what the results of the previous courses have been. 
Such courses are supposed to be for three purposes: to provide 
the exhibitor with certain standards of preparation and execu- 
tion in arranging the shows; to give prospective judges the 
rules of the game and the measure of the competent critic and 
appraiser; and to create harmony and co-operation between 
exhibitor and judge in that the one is taught what to do, and 
the other reminded to look for those qualities that have been 
suggested. 

The generally increased excellence of the shows of 1933 
indicated that much good has come from the enterprise, and 
that many of the mists of misapplied and haphazard endeavor 
have been cleared away. But there is still one point making for 
difficulty and misunderstanding, and that is when, in the 
preparation of the schedule, each word used is not carefully 
chosen to give the exact meaning intended. This causes per- 
plexities for judges and disappointments for exhibitors, as the 
former are often asked to do the impossible, and the latter do 
not understand what is wrong with the picture. 

A case in point, “‘Miniature Bouquet in Vase, total height 
not to exceed six inches: only small, low-growing flowers to 
be used.’’ The last phrase was the joker, for the schedule makers 
probably did not mean at all what the words indicated. Gyp- 
sophila was the only possible thing for a couple of tiny vases, 
but that could never be called a low-growing flower, and as 
the judges are bound by the terms of the schedule, the exhibit 
had to be ruled out, with regrets for the arranger. Bachelor's 
buttons were also anathema. In fact, only.a few exhibitors 
had followed strictly the conditions of the class. 

“Best collection of dahlias, cultural perfection 50; artistic 
arrangement 50,”’ presented difficulties in that the two require- 
ments were hard to equalize with this particular flower. The 
best arrangement was a small colorful vase of dusky pompons, 
the most culturally perfect some gorgeous specimens which by 
their own magnificence were incapable of any arrangement at 
all. It was a case of trying to cuddle the lion and the lamb! 

In scoring ‘‘miniature model garden—no artificial flowers or 
trees allowed,”’ proportion was to count 40 per cent. When the 
fact is taken into consideration that in most of these models 
one-quarter of an inch represents one foot, the difficulty in find- 
ing natural material to represent a flower in scale is insur- 
mountable, and asking the judge to take proportion into 
account is requesting the impossible. Beauty, excellence of 
design, execution—yes, but not proportion. 

‘Arrangements in niches’’ presented obstacles for the ex- 
hibitor in that in several instances the niches were formed 
by two pieces of board at sharp angles to each other, thus 
making anything but the smallest arrangement incapable of 
staying within the niche’s confines. This seldom presented an 
attractive picture, in that proportion was impossible to capture, 
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and the whole thus lacked a fundamental quality. The game is 
hard enough without adding hurdles. 

All such difficulties could be avoided if the chairman of each 
class would look at the wording of the schedule with meticu- 
lous care to see that its meaning is clear, that no conflicting 
points are asked for, carefully explaining to her exhibitors 
what is called for, and seeing to it that their exhibits are done 
in accordance. 

On the other hand, the conscientious judge stumbles into 
pitfalls by too strict adherence to the rules he has been taught. 
Emphasis is given the fact that in judging it is the condition 
of the bloom at the actual moment that counts, not what it 
may have been nor what it will become. Yet there was a 
class of banquet tables (not dinner tables, but even more 
formal settings) where the first and second awards were given 
to arrangements of nicotiana which a few hours after judging 
were tightly closed and might or might not reopen when the 
banquet guests arrived later in the evening. The appraisers 
felt themselves bound by the tenet ‘‘as is.” 

Again, the personal equation crops up in unexpected places, 
for while judges are supposed to keep their predelictions firmly 
in hand, subconscious influences will come to the fore. Three 
critics stood before a garden planting around a house which 
possessed the thatched roof so intriguing to most of us. Two 
fell under the spell—and the garden was good, too—but the 
third, born in a country where thatch represents mere roofage, 
could see no good in the scheme and was difficult of conversion. 

A significant fact has been the large number of classes for 
children’s exhibits, and these have expressed remarkable merit, 
a natural feel for color, usually good restraint and nice balance. 
Where imagination was given a chance, the results were fasci- 
nating, as in a class of miniature gardens of Mother Goose 
interpretations, where the public stood spellbound. 

It is a stimulating occupation, this flower show business, 
and while there may be a danger in taking it too seriously, the 
tremendous improvements of the past few years indicate that 
the lessons learned have been fruitful. And may I award (in 
the terms of the columnist) orchids to the committee that 
broke the three hours’ labors of the judges by a few moments 
breathing spell in comfortable chairs with refreshing drinks! 

—NMrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


‘tee following books have recently been added to the 

Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

— gardener’s bed book, by Richardson Wright. Phil., Lippin- 
cott, 1933. 

Les arbres, arbustes et arbrisseaux d’ ornement, by A. Camus. Paris, 
Lechevalier, 1923. 

Die begonien, by K. A. Fotsch. Stut., Ulmer, 1933. 

Das buch der natur, by Conrad von Megenberg; bearb. von H. Schulz, 
Griefswald, Abel, 1897. 

Country homes, by E. C. Brown Co. N. Y., E. C. Brown Co., 1928. 

ae intensive gardening, by A. J. Macself. Lond., Collingridge, 

Garden flowers in color, by G. A. Stevens. N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. 

The garden of today, by H. A. Tipping. Lond., Hopkinson, 1933. 

Garden stories, by N. A. Nortridge. Freeport, Ill., private printer, 
1933. 

Landscape gardening in Japan [with supplement], by Josiah Conder. 
2 vols. Tokio, Hakabunsha pr., 1893. 

The landscape of England, by C. B. Ford. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1933. 

Native flowers and ferns of the United States, by Thomas Meehan. 
4 vols: in 2. Bost., Prang, etc., 1878-1880. — 

Pioneering with wild flowers, by G. D. Aiken. Putney, Vt., published 
by the author, 1933. 


Plants useful to man, by W. W. Robbins and F. Ramaley, Phil. 
Blakiston’s, 1933. 
Les plantes potagéres; éd., by Vilmorin-Andrieux et cie. Paris, pub- 


lished by the author, 1925. 
Practical violet culture, by Nelson Coon. N. Y., De La Mare, 1925. 
The rock garden, by L. B. Wilder. N. Y., Doubleday, 1933. 


Scenery of England, by Vaughan Cornish. Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, 1932. 





The special treatment required by certain 
capricious members of the violet family. 


violets of the hedgerows, the large florists’ pansies and 

the bedding violas or tufted pansies, so popular in Eu- 
rope—the three main divisions as commonly spoken of. 
Botanically all are violas. Altogether there are some three hun- 
dred species, inhabiting the woods, meadows, plains, moun- 
tain slopes and heights of the temperate zones of the earth. 
About eighty species are native to North America. 

One of the violet’s first requirements is abundant moisture. 
If the plants are artificially watered in a hot, dry Summer the 
foliage retains its greenness. 

Partial shade is also appreciated by most of the species. A 
light covering of leaves or evergreen boughs in variety is a 
worthwhile protection. The ones found growing on the dry 
plains, exceptions to the general rules, stay dormant during 
the drought of Summer. 

V. tricolor will grow in any good garden soil, in the sun or 
half shade and may be propagated by seed or division. V. 
alpestris is really a variety of V. tricolor—a big flowered 
lavender heartsease of annual habit. It seems a far cry from 
the little flower to the big modern pansies, developed from 
1830, but they are one and the same species. Through years 
of selection, strains have been developed for size, such as one 
in Canada called Canadian Prize and others, like Swiss Blue 
and Lake of Thun. 

It is partly because of their drought-resisting characteristic 
that violas have become popular. V. cornuta, the tufted pansy, 
is found in the Pyrenees and about Grammont in Savoy. It 
is an Alpine, will grow in any average rock garden soil— 
leaf mould, peat and a little lime—in sun or part shade. It 
is of spreading growth and has bright small leaves. The 
flowers are of violet color and various other shades. They 
begin to flower in late April and continue until November 
or later if properly cared for. The plants must be given water 
in seasons of drought and must be sheared several times during 
the Summer. This requires great care, for if cut back too far 
in torrid heat, they will die outright. Constant picking of the 
flowers will prolong the blooming period. 

There are several varieties—including Rosea, Alba, George 
Wermig, a rich purple, the white George Wermig and Papilio, 
a lavender and white kind. These are the showiest mem- 
bers of the family of violas—except the florists’ pansies—and 
are fine for edging borders and rock gardens. A whole garden 
group has been developed by using V. cornuta as the female 
parent with selected garden pansies, that is V. cornuta x V. 
tricolor, including the well-known Jersey Gem, the blue 
Maggie Moit, lovely Sutton’s Apricot, Primrose Dame, sulphur 
yellow, Lutea splendens, a golden yellow, Admiration, a large 
dark blue, and Puck with two upper petals, a velvety violet 
and the three lower ones a golden yellow—a glorified Johnny- 
jump-up. 

All of these may be grown from seed, some in the very early 
Spring in a bed prepared the Fall before. Late Spring frosts 
will not hurt the plants, as they are very hardy. 

Propagation may also be done by cuttings—but this re- 
quires a greenhouse. A simple method is to root the basal 
growth, about four inches in height, which appears after the 
last Summer shearing, by covering the crown with a trowelful 
of clean, sterile sand. Water well, shade lightly if possible. 
When the cool nights of September come, take the rooted 
plants from the mother plant and put them in a coldframe, 
where protection can be given in severe weather. Viola plants 
left undisturbed may be carried over Winter with a covering 
of straw and hay. 

As a companion to V. cornuta in the garden, V. gracilis is 
recommended. The plants, forming close, broad mats are 
neater and more compact in growth than those of the 
horned pansies. They should be grown in an open situation, 


"Tv violet family is surprisingly large. It includes the 


VIOLAS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE GARDEN 






in well drained, light, rich soil, with a good deal of sand and 
leaf mould. The flowers are charming for the top of a wall or 
a rock garden. Two named varieties, Purple Robe and Lord 
Nelson, have lost the elfin grace of the species in their “‘im- 
provement.’’ These may also be grown from cuttings like 
any of the bedding pansies. 

There is a long procession of intermediates between V. 
cornuta and V. gracilis and one who grows both should take 
care to watch all seedlings, as one may be lucky enough to 
discover some fine new hybrid. 

For those gardeners who revel in the growing of Alpines, 
here are some other mountain species to try. V. calcarata is the 
Alpine pansy, found in the Alpine regions of Central Europe. 
It is about four inches high. There is a wide range of color, 
from white through yellows to a violent gold and on to 
lavender and imperial purple. It moves about, sending out 
shoots. It also self-sows. The plants are of vigorous growth, 
like rich open soil and plenty of water. If you have a favorite 
color, you may make a whole edging of it in a year or more 
by cuttings. Some of the named varieties in catalogues, such 
as elongata, eugeniz, corsica, altnensis and nebrodensis are 
all forms of V. calcarata. 

V. alpina is an intermediate between a violet and a pansy. 
Try growing it in a good light rich soil made of mixed peat 
and limestone chips, some loam and old manure. Plant it on 
a ledge or slope where the sun shines in the late afternoon. 
It must not become dried. The plant forms a tuft of rounded 
heart-shaped leaves on long stems, one central crown of 
smooth glossy green. In May large violets, or rather small 
pansy-like flowers of rich marvelous purple will appear on 
two- or three-inch stems. Runners never come on it and as 
division of the main crown is difficult, the best method of 
propagation is by seed. There should be a dry resting period 
in the Winter, similar to the one it gets in its native habitat, 
when covered by snows and this should be followed by a 
continuous soaking—like that of the melting snows. 

A pink V. arenaria, sometimes called the pink sand violet, 
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Royal Gem typifies a modern race of violas 






4 Packets 
of 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


and 1934 
CATALOGUE 
Sutton’s Cup and Saucer 


for $1.25 
CANTERBURY BELLS 


GARDEN lovers geed packets, 35c each 
will find the 
money well spent when they send 
35 cents for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue for 1934. 
Send $1.25 and you get a still big- 
ger value—the catalogue and four 
packets of Sutton’s Seeds, as follows: 
Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 
Eschscholtzia. Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orange semi-double flowers, fluted petals. 
Calendula. Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 
Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and Saucer, 
Pink. Large semi-double flowers resembling 
a cup and saucer. 
Sutton quality is world-famous. It assures 
thrifty stock and well-formed, colorful flowers. 
Don’t delay. Send 35c (International Money 
Order) for the catalogue, or $1.25 for the 
catalogue and 4 packets of seeds. 
SUTTON & SONS, Lrtp. 
Dept. C-12 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








If you have 
discovered 


through ex- 

DREER’S snstemnnthe 
true econo- 

1934 my of buy- 

ing the best 

GARDEN soot and 
lants, you 

BOOK will find 
this new 

216-page Garden Book 
indispensable. Prized 
the year round by those 
to whom accuracy and 
thoroughness do make 
a difference. Free on re- 
quest if you are in- 
terested in vegetable 


and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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is worthy of any garden. It is a small tufted violet with small 
rounded pale leaves, and a great profusion of lavender-lilac 
blooms (the rosea variety being really pink) on short one- 
inch or so stems. It comes from Europe and North Asia and 
will give a fine spot of pink in the rock garden in April. 

V. striata or pale violet is a handsome species, with straight 
stems and deep dull green heart-shaped leaves, finely scallop- 
toothed. The flowers, white or pale lavender or even cream 
colored, come in April and May. The lower petal is broad 
and striped with heavy purple veins. It is useful for filling in 
a cool shady place. It is a woodland cousin of V. canina. V. 
palmata is a common species with heart-shaped leaves which 
likes dry ground in the woodlands. 

Purposely I have saved until the end what are to me the 
two loveliest violets for the garden. V. pedata, the birdsfoot 
violet, so called from the much divided leaves which resemble 
a bird’s foot, is one of them. The petals are lavender and all 
are beardless. A good mixture to use is sand, rotted oak leaves 
and pine or hemlock needles, a light fine soil. Of course, this 
means acid soil. However, a strain from the limestone section 
of the Ozarks is now grown by at least one nurseryman, who 
grows it in a poor sandy soil, with limestone chips added. It is 
the most beautiful form of the species, V. pedata bicolor. 

V. odorata, or sweet violet, is the parent of all the hot- 
house violets and has the rich fragrance of its highly culti- 
vated children. It grows best in a sheltered place in good 
garden soil, where the sun will shine on it at least a part of 
each day. The plants will also do better if they are divided 
and re-set every year or two. There are various shades of 
flowers, white, lavender, blue, purple and even pink. It is a 
native of Europe, Africa and Asia and varies greatly in size 
of flowers, color and stature. 

Many of the different forms can be grown very easily in 
gardens if given proper conditions. The odoratas are generally 
too rampant for the rock garden—needing more space with 
no crowding and ample room to multiply. If you grow only 
V. odorata you may still have a wide choice of colors in the 
easily grown, hardy varieties, as they send out long runners. 
V. californica, offered by trade, is only the sweet violet of 
Europe and not another species. 

V. odorata Rosina is one of the joys of this family. It is 
pink in color, free blooming, covered with flowers in the 
Spring, showing some bloom during the Summer, and still 
more again in the Fall. The flowers are dainty and very fra- 
grant. It does not like crowding and is fine for the rock garden. 
It is not particular about soil, any good garden loam sufficing. 


—Agnes C. Darrow. 
Dayton, Ohio. 





104 DREER BUILDING 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Plan Your Garden yourself 





Become Your Own Garden Architect 
With the aid of THE GARRISON GARDEN 
CHARTS you can plan your whole planting with- 
out the help of a landscape gardener or professional 
horticulturist—at a fraction of the cost. All the 
fun of planning your own garden and twice the joy 
in achievement. .. . THE GARRISON GARDEN 
CHARTS: A charted encyclopedia of garden mate- 
rial. Twelve large charts now $5.00 postpaid. 


THE GARRISON GARDEN CHARTS 
BOX H, PECKSLAND RD., GREENWICH, CONN. 








THE WILTLESS 
FLOWER-CUTTER 





(Patent applied for) 

New— Practical — Efficient 
Gives stems a sharp, slicing cut — slant-wise. No 
comming: no shearing; - cell cng: neste one 
ging. Aids water absorption. Try it | where in 

“K ° d h to U. S. T h e 
on roses. nives and shears go tnt eunden 


club mem- 


the discard.” Flowers keep longer— 
bers want. 


Cut The Wilt-Less Way. 
Chrome plated — $1.50 postpaid 


THE ULLMAN COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemum 
AMELIA 


Beautiful pink flowering garden 
chrysanthemum. Blooms from 
August until frost. Booking 
orders now for Spring delivery. 
Well grown bushy plants from 
three inch pots. 


30 cents each 


$3.00 per dozen 
$20.00 per hundred 


Send for list of other hardy 


chrysanthemums and our 
Gold Medal delphiniums. 


James Wheeler & Son 
NATICK, MASS. 


On the new Boston Worcester Turnpike 





A Siest by dest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


SQ and6l PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 











For 1934 
NEW ENGLAND'S 


COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
425 varieties of 


ROCK PLANTS 


What other nursery in America offers any 
of the following from our free catalog?! 


Diapensia lapponica ....... $1.00 each 
Asplenium veride ......... .50 each 
3 are .50 each 
Loiseleuria procumbens .... 1.00 each 
Primula mistassinica ...... .50 each 
Bhododendron lapponicum . 1.00 each 


We also grow large quantities of Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Perennials and 
everything grown in any first class nur- 
sery. 

Send for our 72 page catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. H, BARRE, VERMONT 





SIX PAMPHLETS 











Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 


Garden Club Programs ..........--- 50c 


Begonias and Their Culture .......-- 50c 





House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 


DE gcc cwetsdacereneeeteneees¢ 25c 


Grape Culture ...........eeeeeeee® 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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100 Strawberry 
Plants xnivp 


Tam 


Nothing to Buy—no selling, no work 
—plants will be sent absolutely free 
and postpaid. Just send us the names 
and addresses of six people who plant 
fruit or flowers and if we receive orders 
from _your list [within one year] total- 
ing $5.00 or more we will send you your 
100 plants Free and Postpaid ; with plant- 










ing instructions, Plants 


sent at planting time — 

two varieties, early and 

i late. Select good prospec- 

RE i} tive buyers and write be- 









\ side each whether inter- 
ested in fruit plants or 
flowers. ou may urge ) 
your friends to buy from 
us if you wish, tho this 
is not required ; we send 
catalogs. Not more than 
6 names accepted. Names 








West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


BOX 15 
Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those won- 
derful new introductions for the table Fredonia, 
Golden Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana. 

500 varieties fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
etc. State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 58th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 


TREES, VINES and PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New 
Catalog for Spring 1934 now 
ready. Wonderful assortment of 
wam.. Apple and Peach Trees, all the 

ee new and better varieties—Pear, 
Plum and Cherry Trees, grown 
especially for the commercial 
orchardist and home owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of Strawberry 
plants including Fairfax and Dorset. Beautiful 
shade and ornamental trees, shrubbery and roses. 
Catalog free. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
BOX N PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


100 Gladiolus Bulbs $3.00 


10 large bulbs each of the following Prepaid 
Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 
Dr. F. E. Bennett Nancy Nanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
A SURPRISE will also be included. Same as above 
in medium size $2. Descriptions of these and many 
others in our new 1934 Catalog. Write for it today. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 














SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alpine Garden Seeds 
5c per packet 
and 


Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 


At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 























HORTICULTURE 
BLUE SPIRAEA IN CONNECTICUT 


ELDOM does one see a reference to Caryopteris incana 

(mastacanthus), the blue spirza, invaluable both for the 

lateness of its blooming and for the fact that it is one of the 
few blue-flowered shrubs hardy in the North. 

Planted in a dry, sunny place, my plants, now beginning 
their fourth year, have become compact bushes between three 
and four-and-one-half feet high, with charming gray-green, 
aromatic leafage. The two-inch clusters of tiny flowers with 
protruding stamens, appearing in the greatest profusion in 
the axils of the leaves, are of a most appealing shade of soft 
lavender-blue. A chance planting of Kniphofia pfitzeri gives 
a few late spires of orange, which combine most happily with 
the misty blue caryopteris. 

Though Bailey says that our northern Winters kill cary- 
opteris to the ground, my plants have so far been wholly 
unaffected, steadily increasing in size, and giving me many 
self-sown seedlings. However, they are placed in a spot pro- 
tected from the arch-enemy of gardeners—wind. 

The last to bloom of the fine quartet of late-flowering 
shrubs, vitex (Dreer’s variety of V. macrophylla), elsholtzia, 
lespedeza, and caryopteris is, I think, the most precious, 
though I would not willingly be without the others. Lasting 
in full beauty nearly a month—well into October—its 
blooming is one of the chief events not only of the Fall, but 
of the whole season of shrub beauty. 

—E. S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


PACHYSANDRA IN THE WEST 


LTHOUGH pachysandra is little used in the West, it is 
proving satisfactory. And yet, I have not found it as 
fool proof as many articles would lead one to believe. 

In the vicinity of St. Louis the plant has been used but 
little. Three years ago I made large plantings under birch 
trees. Where the soil was heavy I worked in sand and peat 
moss, and also used it as a mulch. If the plants are two years 
old from cuttings, it is weil to plant them very deep. Leaving 
two inches exposed above the ground, the main root in some 
cases was a foot below the surface of the ground. This treat- 
ment forced out underground roots and seemed to help the 
plants through the Summer heat. 

I have found that pachysandra needs good drainage. Any 
place where the water is inclined to stand after rains is not 
inducive to its growth. Nitrate of soda and potash-marl are 
the only two fertilizers that I have found helpful. Their use 
was recommended to me by the late Hugh B. Barclay of 
Narberth, Pa. 

When older plants have become too high and are inclined 
to be leggy they have been cut down to within two inches of 
the ground. After being mulched with peat and fertilized in 
the Spring the new growth is very satisfactory. The same 
treatment does well for plantings of vinca. 

After little success in California with pachysandra, plant- 
ings were made in the shade with a liberal mulching of peat. 
Whereas other treatments were not successful, it is hoped that 
this attempt will prove satisfactory. 

—Butler S. Sturtevant. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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L<CKWH ESS 





The Perfect Natural Mulch 


Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 


Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 
and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 

Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—100 Ibs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
f.o.b. Towanda. 


Write for prices and folder, and advise 
quantity wanted. 


Terms: Cash With Order 


~ DAYTON 
MIL LINGS: 


810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 

















Please Bear Us In Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
greens, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 

Quality and Service guaranteed 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 























PORT-ROSE GARDEN 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
Offers: The new Hemerocallis, Rare Oriental Poppies, Hybrid Lilies 
From one of the finest and most comprehensive collections 
in the Mid-West. 
Write for lists and for our seed specialty, PORT-ROSE Early 
Blooming Heavenly Blue Morning Glory, per pkt. $.25 
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Choice new varieties, old 
favorites—exquisite flow- 
ers, tasty vegetables. Rare 
colors, giant sizes. Guar- 
anteed seeds. Same low prices 
as last year, some even lower! 
Seeds of 3 New Flowers FREE! 
lic pkt. Golden Gleam Double 
Nasturtium, 20c pkt. New Art 
Shades Calendulas, 25c pkt. 
Giant Hybrids Scabiosa, all 3 a 
free with your order—see Vicks am 
new Garden Guide — write . 
You'll want @a@ 
Vicks wilt-re- e3y4 
sistant Roches- § 
ter Asters — 
largest, most 
gorgeous grown. 
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JAMES VICK 
268i Pleasant St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me Vicks Garden Guide free, 
and your greatest offer ever made. 
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Don’t Forget the 
Wild Birds! 


Feed 
PERRY'S ''QUALITY" 
BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Blended according to the 
recommendations of the 
Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association 
for small and large birds. 


5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3 
Postage Extra 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Sundries and Poultry Supplies 


12 AND 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE. MANAGER 











GARDENERS’ 
CARONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


Sound, practical advice that can be 
depended upon! That is the keynote 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Let it 
help you plan and care for your gar- 
den this year. Its usefulness will 
more than repay you for the mod- 
erate cost of subscription. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











Kemp’s Wonder 
Dahlias and Jap. Irises 


For 1934 we are offering outstanding prize-win- 
ning Dahlias of unusual merit. Not only Kemp's 
prize-winning wonder introductions, but «ome of 
the best from other growers, including American 
Home Achievement Medal winners, and others. 

We shall also offer later, big bargain collections of 
prize-winning Dahlias you cannot afford to miss. 


Kemp’s Orchid Flowered 


Japanese Irises 


From time to time we have offered these wonderful 
Irises but have never been able to supply the de- 
mand. We are now listing over 20 varieties in our 
regular catalog, some for the first time. A request 
will bring our 1934 catalog to your door. 


KEMP'S GARDENS, BREEDERS & GROWERS 
BOX H, 181, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 
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PLANT MATERIAL FOR WINTER USE 


ERHAPS one of the most delightful problems, if arranging 

some pewter bowls or vases with dried plants, seed-pods 
and berries can be called a problem, is gathering a bit of beauty 
about one for Winter charm. 

I always like to open the seasonal combinations of beauty 
with Thanksgiving, for then one has many things to use for 
decorative schemes. There are the good-smelling fruits, leaves 
and corn husks; bittersweet, cat-tails, and ornamental grasses, 
and a host of other things. Then too, it seems a favorable time 
to make use of the stone crocks, earthen pitchers, bowls, baskets 
and vases as containers for dried decorations or for vines and 
plants. Long pendent runners of bittersweet look happy in 
just a plain, earthen brown pickle jar, while Physalis francheti 
and lunaria enchant a fireplace when Autumn is lingering at the 
approach of Winter in a deep grey stone bowl. The dried silver 
foliage of artemisia Silver King, blend well in a mixed arrange- 
ment of sprays of statice, the everlasting flowers and evergreen 
thorn. The ornamental grasses always make picturesque deco- 
rations when used alone or among other dried plants. A han- 
dled glass basket of the small airy sort of grasses and bittersweet 
form a pleasing combination. 

I think it interesting to grow a few plants which possess 
such beauty that when dried are suitable for the so-called 
permanent bouquets. I have mentioned the statice and arte- 
misia. The pod-iris is a very attractive plant for this purpose, 
cutting the stems when the scarlet seeds begin to show. One 
should have a Japanese balloonvine. How lovely its light 
yellow balloons blend with the red Chinese lanterns and other 
mixed bouquets for the holiday decorations. There is a new 
everlasting aster which when dried retains its color and shape 
as the strawflowers do. It is interesting to buy a mixed seed 
packet of everlastings which have a surprising assortment of 
such plants as acroclinium, the above mentioned aster, globe 
amaranth, helichrysum, rhodanthe, eryngiums, echinops, 
xeranthemum, statice and so forth. With some of the orna- 
mental grasses one can surely have a pleasing assortment of 
material to use for home decorations with the berries, seed- 
pods, and cones. The misty lavender sorts of statice with the 
varied colored strawflowers made into a handled basket-shaped 
bouquet is one of the prettiest arrangements one could wish. 

Nature is rich in tree-cones, seed-pods, and dangling berries 
and balls, which after they have fulfilled their purpose, are still 
beautiful to use for various kinds of decorations. Until I 
realized the possibilities of these treasures, Winter was a long 
season. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


THE GOLDEN QUEEN TROLLIUS 


ROLLIUS ledebouri Golden Queen supplies the need of 

a truly hardy perennial with golden orange flowers. In 
spite of prolonged drouth and intense heat, plants in my 
garden bloomed constantly from June 10 to August 1. 

I find this plant is as easily grown from seed as columbines 
or similar plants having hard-shelled seed. The seed is soaked 
in warm water for 24 hours, then sown in rows in flats of 
loose soil that is practically all leaf mold, barely covered with 
a bit of pulverized sphagnum moss, and the whole covered 
with burlap kept moist. At a temperature between 65 and 70 
degrees, seed will germinate in 11 days. 

Regardless of how early I start the seed, I have never been 
able to make them bloom until the second year. They are 
extremely hardy, and the foliage early in the Spring is a rich 
bronze. 

Many pleasing color combinations are possible with the 
trollius Golden Queen. Plants growing in a moist spot on the 
north side of tall silvery blue hybrid delphiniums, grew three 
feet high. Their glistening, extremely double, orange colored 
flowers, never less than three inches in diameter and lasting 
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Choice Shrubs for Garden 


Fothergilla major 
Tripterygium regeli 


2-3 feet, $2.50 each 


VAN DER VOET NURSERIES 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


—— Ml 

A) 

DOG-O-WAY;: 

A REPELLENT , 

Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- ( 

greens and other plants. , 

NON-POISONOUS , 

Send 35c for large sifter top can ( 

3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid \ 
HOAD 
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SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. | 
t= -_——) 
TREES 

must be 

pruned 





It is easy to do work with a BARTLETT COM- 
POUND LEVER PRUNER. Used and endorsed 
by experts. We make a complete line of pruning 
tools and shears, saws, etc. Special prices to tree 
surgeons. Write for free Illustrated Catalog. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Box 17, 3003 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


CLASSIFIED 


RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each. send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK 
FOR 1934. Copyrighted, authoritative, val- 
uable information. Culture; Insecticides; 
Diseases; Societies; Importation; Prize- 
winners, which, when, where. etc. Copy on 
request. HERBERT O. EVANS, Som Rd., 
Bedford, Ohio. 


RARE PLANT MATERIAL: Seeds of many 
kinds for the rockery, border, alpine and 
miniature garden. Baby evergreens, cacti 
and succulents. Instructive catalogue free. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener—estate superintendent: Working 
in practical landscaping of any type and 
has the creative mind to make a beautiful 
picture of landscape planting to suit. Sin- 
gle, capable of taking charge. Will go any- 
where. A-1 references. F P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 























Wanted by a gardener, married, of long ex- 
perience a position as gardener-caretaker. 
Experienced in growing all flowers, vege- 
tables and fruit, and the proper care of 
lawns, ornamental and flowering shrubs, 
roses, and a good mechanic. S. L. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Working head gardener or superintendent 
desires position on private estate. First 
class grower of pot plants, fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables under glass and outdoors, 
also care of lawns, shrubs, and rose gardens. 
Successful exhibitor at Boston and other 
shows. 10 years last place. Will consider 
any locality, English, married, no children. 
Best of references as to character and abil- 
ity. W . J. Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Experienced gardener, 33 years old, wishes 
position. Excellent character, honest, trust- 
worthy and capable. 11 years’ private ex- 
perience. 2% years’ commercial and nur- 
sery experience, propagating, planting and 
landscaping and greenhouse management. 
= H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener caretaker: Married, 10 years last 
position, understands all branches garden- 
ing, care of live stock, poultry. Excellent 
a. Address Box 174, Duxbury, 

ass. 





Gardener, graduate horticulturist, German, 
47, widower, no dependents, desires posi- 
tion on private estate. Joe Konez, P. O. Box 
341, Glenmora, La. 





Gentleman wishes to recommend his late 
head gardener. life experience in green- 
houses and all branches outside. F. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25 (American), wants posi- 
tion as greenhouse assistant or gardener of 
small estate. Six years’ experience, includ- 
ing fruit (peaches and grapes) and two 
years at A. C. Burrage’s growing orchids. 
Can drive automobile. Excellent references. 
= J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass, 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Grin Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





| study for those who cannot avail themselves 
| of the day privilege. Members may extend this 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
EVENING LECTURE 
at 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
JANUARY IIth, 1934 
at 8:30 P.M. 


“EXPLORING FOR ORCHIDS” (Illustrated) | 
by 

Mrs. Cecile Hulse Matschat 

(With some lovely specimens on exhibit) 


MONTHLY MEETING 
at 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
JANUARY 17th, 1934 


at 2:30 P.M. 


“HOUSE PLANTS” 
(Re-potting, air-layering, etc.) 
b 


y 
Montague Free 
Demonstrations with actual material 
COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 
Professional Pot or Pan of Forced Bulbs 
Amateur House Plant Grown by 
Exhibitor 


Entries Must Be In Place by Twelve Noon 
* * * * 
LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Every Monday the Library will be open from 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m., thereby offering evening 





courtesy to their friends. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members and their 
friends to attend the 1934 Lecture Series 
(Three Botanical and one 
Horticultural Lecture) 


to be given in the 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tuesday, January 16, 1934 3 P.M. 
HOW PLANTS MAKE AND USE 
THEIR FOOD 


By Dr. Rodney H. True, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, January 30, 1934 3 P.M. 
HOW PLANTS ADJUST THEMSELVES 
TO THEIR SURROUNDINGS 


By Dr. Conway Zirkle, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, February 6, 1934 3 P.M. 
WILD FLOWERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Illustrated) 


By Dr. E. M. Gress, of Harrisburg 
State Botanist of Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, February 20, 1934 3 P.M. 
HOW PLANTS ARE RELATED TO 
EACH OTHER 


By Dr. John Milton Fogg, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hancock 0254 

+ 3 Plant Stakes 

~ ae Plant Labels 


For Neater Gardens 
A trial lot of 25, 36” stakes for $2.00 postpaid 
We want a member in each garden club as our 
agent in her club and community. If you have some 
Spare time and are interested, write us. 


W. B. ESSELEN 
80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Established 40 Years 


For beautiful lawns and roses next Spring, 
use Shute’s Special Peat Moss and Pulv. 
Cow Manure. (Cover now), the snow and 
rains will feed the roots. 


“Ask the Man We Sell” 


Q Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs, 

P| Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Bone Meal 2.00 100 lbs. & 


Special prices in quantity 
4 or f.0.b. cars Philadelphia. 


Ay Special Grass Seeds. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





flowers, never less than three inches in diameter and lasting 
two weeks or more before dropping their petals, made a 
color scheme that all might wish to duplicate. 

Another striking planting was Golden Queen and the 
dwarf Delphinium chinense var. Tom Thumb. This del- 
phinium grows less than a foot high and its deep gentian 
blue flowers, produced freely all Summer and Fall, make it 
ideal in combination with the trollius. 

Other plantings were Golden Queen with Platycodon 
grandiflorum, the early hardy phlox Miss Lingaard, and also 
Delphinium chinense Azure Fairy. As a cut flower this trollius 
is fine. A bouquet of regal lilies, Golden Queen, and gypsophila 
is a thing of beauty. 

Plants receiving no protection from the hot sun, and in a 
dry location, did not grow over two feet in height and the 
flowers, which almost covered the plants, were smaller. The 
foliage also suffered, showing an occasional burned leaf. 

—NMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


February 23-25. Palm Beach, Fla. 
of Palm Beach. 


March 12-17. Boston, Mass. The 63rd Annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Mechanics Building. 


March 12-17. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Florists’ Club of 
Philadelphia, in Commercial Museum. 


Flower show of the Garden Club 


March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Flower Show of the Michigan Horti- | 


cultural Society, at Convention Hall. 


March 19-24. New York, N. Y. The 2lst Annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Club, in Grand Central Palace. 

April 7-15. Chicago, Ill. Eighth Annual Garden and Flower Show 
of the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., at Navy Pier. 

April 14-22. Rochester, N.Y. The 15th National Flower and Garden 


Show of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists, in Edgerton Park. 


Garden Digest 






: s f is the only magazine that 
Garden | Nige ma condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 

and ideas from hundreds of 

i magazines, books and bulle- 
yy tins. You receive Garden 


| iwiy Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
yw 36 times for two dollars. Sam- 





ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 


Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 








|} 115 NO. BROADWAY 


| 








FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











Do You ‘Want 


To engage a garden lecturer? 


To learn about the best garden 
books and magazines? 


To have your garden questions 
answered? 


Information on ali these matters 
is provided without charge at 
Horticultural Hall, 309 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. The library 
on the upper floor —the largest 
library of the kind in the world — 
is open to the public each week 
day. Visitors are welcome. 
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ite Viost y ‘4 salut nal t [fer 
Ever Made by Durpee 


These 3 Beautiful Giant 


Mammoth Zinnias 


are among the most popular varieties in our whole catalog. We offer you 
a full size 10c packet of each of three colors, SCARLET, YELLOW, and 
ROSE (regular value 30c), for only 10c postpaid. This is a special “‘get- 
acquainted” offer and does not apply to any other varieties or colors. 
Don’t miss this remarkable offer. Send the coupon, or write a letter, today. 
NOTE TO OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS: This same special offer is 
made on page one of Burpee’s Garden Book for 1934. Your copy has been 
mailed to you. 


Burpee’s Best S Giant Dahlia-Flowered 
J 7 . 

&> Zinnias— (Special Collection Offer) 

This lovely type of Zinnia has a most graceful arrangement of petals 

that gives it the appearance of a giant decorative Dahlia. Flowers are 

immense, measuring 5 inches and more across. Our Special Collection 
Offer includes eight of the finest colors—Crimson Monarch, Exquisite (light rose), 
Maiden’s Blush (shell-pink), Old Gold, Old Rose, Golden Dawn, Polar Bear 
(white), and Purple Prince. 


Special Offer One Packet each of the eight colors (value $1.60) for only $1.00 


FREE With every order for this collection of Giant Dahlia-Flowered 


Zinnias we will include FREE a full-size packet of dainty Lilliput 
Zinnias, all colors mixed. 


Order on the coupon to the left or write us a letter. 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 


World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers and vegetables. Full in- 
formation on thousands of varieties; hundreds of illustrations, many in 


Bey B ’s Gard ; 
[) Please send me free Burpee’s Garden Book LISSA natural colors. Packed with an amazing amount of reliable advice on 
[_] Please send me postpaid your special collection of eight Giant Dahlia-Flowered MiMi@mmmrna™ all matters of selection, planting, and cultivation. Burpee’s Guaranteed 


Zinnias (regular value $1.60) for $1.00, and include the free packet of Lilliput meas Seeds at last year’s low prices. This valuable book is yours FREE. 


Zinnias. \ Write for it today. Use the coupon to the left or write us a letter. 
pai 4g Beautiful chrysanthemum-flowered Calendula SUNSHINE, fingst new 
Reve sme eee sila ls Soda ht dade?” 1S date ett deel ae “e 5 flower for 1934, packet worth 25c for only 10c postpaid. { 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. ‘7 
796 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO., . 
796 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 
I have checked in the squares below the items I wish. 
Amount inclosed $ 


7 Please send me postpaid three full size packets of Giant Mammoth Zinnias, one 


packet each of three best colors, Scarlet, Yellow, and Rose (regular value 30c) for 
only 10c. 


R. D 
y. ©. 





